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CONCERNING SHORT STORIES. 
[By the Literary Editor of Pearson’s 
Magazine.] 

Although it is not part of an editor’s 
duty in rejecting manuscripts to send 
an accompanying letter of criticism or ad- 
vice, it is occasionally his pleasant lot 
to encourage a new writer. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that because a contribu- 
tion is badly spelled its rejection therefore 
is inevitable. An editor hungry for good 
stories is not a schoolmaster looking for 
mistakes, but a man who will very gladly 


legitimatize phonetic renderings if 
story has possibilities in it. 

Very often I get letters asking my 
candid opinion of stories submitted. An 
ingenuous contributor the other day, to 
save trouble, asked me to mark under the 
following descriptions my opinion of his 
effort : “Good. Fair. Poor. Simply 
Rotten.” I was glad | could say “ Fair,” 
but I should have been better pleased to 
say “ Good.” 


the 


By way of warning young writers, I will 
mention some extraordinary adjectives 
accompanied an otherwise excel- 
lent story submitted a few weeks ago :— 

“One macilent hand,” 

“Deleterious exterior,” 

“A calorific flush,” 

“An etiolated gilt frame,” 

“Yellow lambence,” 

“Subitaneous cloud,” 

“Stramentous darkness,” 

“Fuliginous blackness,” 

“Temulent rain.” 


which 


All of these sonorous words were suit- 
ably used. it is true, but all could be re- 
placed by equally illuminating ones, 
simpler to understand and smelling less 
of large dictionaries. x L. S.. Walter 
Pater, and Henry James were able to revel 
in uncommon words and use them with- 
out offending, but the young writer runs 
risks when he experiments. 

Another story submitted concerned a 
trial in a Southern court, and was con- 
ceived in a dramatic mood. The author, 
incidentally, coined new words with splen- 
did recklessness. I remember that “hy- 
dravillian” was one of them, and “cel- 
ebrite” another. In the end the “ hydra- 
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villian” fled “screaming from the court 
room, like a maniac.” And in the course 
of the trial this remarkable man “ dripped 
great drops of sweat from head, face, and 
hands.” 

If these authors read this, I hope they 
will forgive me for stealing their adjec- 
tivial thunder. 

I have noticed that very many authors 
leave it to the magazine to pay their ex- 
cess postage, and if they enclose stamps 
often send too few. If the hope that we 
may find O. Henrys among this careless 
crowd cheers us in paying the deficit it is 
not a commendable economy on its part. 

Sometimes the rejected write hotly that 


if only they had big names their stories 
had not come back in hot haste. I do 
not think they are justified. Certainly 
not so far as Pearson’s is concerned. In 
the publication of serial stories the big 
name is more than half the battle, I ad- 
mit ; circulation-getting literature may be 
built about such famous authors. But in 
the short story (why do so many think 
a nine-thousand word manuscript a short 
story ?) the editor looks little at names. 
He wants the story. And there is a big 
market for short. stories. There was 
never so big a one before, and the prices 


never were so good. Wyndham Martyn. 
New York, N. Y. 


THE SORROWS OF BEING AN AUTHOR. 


I often wonder if the people who sell 
books, or the ones who —we hope — buy 
them, think about the 
being an author. I’ve just begun having 
them, so I suppose they are more vivid 
to me now than they will 
hanging gets to be monotonous aiter a 
while, they say. 


ever sorrows of 


be — even 


If you teach school, or are the presi- 
dent of a college, or take out ashes, for 
a living, nobody really cares very much 
how you do it. But if write, the 
general public, which has seemed up to 
that time a nice, kind, 
made up of sympathetic relatives and 
friends and strangers, turns itself into a 
board of inquisition. They demand to 
know exactly how the wheels go ‘round 
and how you felt when you turned them. 
And of course they think that everything 
you ever mentioned in a book happened 
to yourself. 


you 


friendly body, 


You remember how the 
little girl said to Louisa Alcott in an in- 
jured voice : “I thought that if you wrote 
girls’ books you'd be about sixteen, with 


your hair in two tails down your back !” 


In other words, if you write about prin- 
cesses, they are certain you have golden 
hair and blue eyes. If you write about 
broken hearts, they take it for granted you 
have had your heart fractured in eight 
different places. Also, going on the same 
principle, if you write about cats, I sup- 
pose they might take it for granted you 
are a cat! Well, I did know a woman 
once who specialized on cats — she adored 
them —and she was one, rather ! 

Last summer, at the 
people rocked on 
discovered my 


seashore, the 
the hotel porch 
but rather dark, 
secret. Then their pleasure began. Mine 
didn’t. In a short time I had a list of 
questions I wished people wouldn’t ask 
budding anthors. I had a half-formed 
idea of pinning it up somewhere for them 
to look at, but I never summoned the 
nerve. I have that list still, 
Here it is :— 

“Do 
tion ? 


who 


new, 


though. 


you have to wait for inspira- 

If anybody who reads this has 
had that question answered, I 
might as well say now that you don’t. I 


” 


never 














never heard of anybody who made a liv- 
ing by writing who waited for inspira- 
tions, yet. You see, you might have to 
wait long! Your relatives say: 
“You know you have to get that done !” 
and finally chase you off somewhere to 
do it, exactly as if it were a music les- 
son or housework. 

The pleasant question is: “Do 
you write under your own name, or a 
nom-de-plume ? ” I hope you can see 
the insult in that ; but the average ques- 
tioners never do. They always follow 
it up with : “I never have seen anything 
you have written—why is that?” The 
obvious reply, that they probably have n't 
looked, is unnecessary. After that they 
are struck with a bright idea. They say : 
“Oh, must have a scrapbook with 
everything you’ve written in it! Please 
lend it to me!” 


too 


next 


you 


You don’t, however. That is, not after 
you are an old and wise author. I did— 
I told you I was new at the business. I 
loaned it to a most pressing young friend, 
who displayed a flattering interest. He 
kept it for a long, long time. I thought 
he was learning all my gems by heart. 
Finally he returned it, all but the back 
cover, which never did show up. And I 
said meekly, but expectantly : “How did 
you like it?” 

“Oh, your stories and poetry?” said 
he, with a blank expression. 
all about ’em. 


“I forgot 
You know I'm studying 
illustrating, and I wanted to see different 
styles of illustrators! But I'll keep it a 
while longer and try to find time for the 
stories!” he added generously. I sup- 
pose I should have pressed it on him, but 
I didn’t —I snatched it and fled ! 

Then there are the people who are 
crazy to be put in a story. They implore 


you to make them hero and heroine, and 
sell the story to Harper’s or the Century 
“and don’t forget to send me a copy!” 
Or they tell you of how their aunt fell 
hunting for a 


down the cellar stairs 
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burglar. and never broke a thing— “It 
would make the most wonderful story if 
I could only tell you how she looked !” 
There was one plump, yellow-haired girl 
with a great deal of poise who spent 
weeks and months, having found a story 
of mine in a magazine, coaxing me to put 
her in one. “I never was in a story,” 
she would explain, “and I want to be— 
it would be such fun to tell the boys 
about it, and make them guess who the 
hero was!” And the tragic thing about 
that girl was, that I had put her in the 
very lone story she had read. I described 
her as a little fat stenographer with a 
good-hearted disregard for grammar and 
the finer feelings, and dismissed her 
along with the other scenery. But, thank 
goodness, she never discovered what had 
happened. 
Another curious 
confessed 


thing about being a 
writer. is that you are never 
allowed off guard. If you sit down to 
enjoy a sunset or an ocean view somebody 
is sure to rush up and say cheerfully : 
“Oh, getting inspiration?” And you 
know even people who earn their living 
by means of sunsets and emotions some- 
times take a little time off to 
them uncommercially. 

It doesn’t really seem quite fair that 
authors should be kept on the job so ex- 
clusively. People do not rush up to a 
Say : 


enjoy 


lawyer and “Oh, I saw something 
to-day that would interest you so much 
—a man beating his wife! You could 
make a lovely case out of that!” No 
more do they say to a manufacturer of 
pig iron (for instance): “I saw such a 
wonderful pig to-day! I must take you 
to see it— you would get such inspiration 
from it for your work!” Naturally, you 
love your writing, but there are times 
people’s attitude toward you 
you feel like the little girl who 
her mother if after she went to 
Heaven, if she was very good all the 
week, she could go down to Hell and play 


when 
makes 
asked 
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with the little devils Saturday after- 
noons ! 

Also I found that the people on the 
hotel porch and others besides them, were 
positive that because you write you have 
foresworn the pomps and vanities. I 
happened to be last winter in a very, very 
slow place. Not Philadelphia—I’m not 
going to spring that. Philadelphia is n't 
slow at all. Indeed, I think it’s about the 
nicest place I know. This place was 
deadly — nothing to do, nowhere to go, 
no friends nearer than fifty miles in one 
direction and forty in the other. And all 
anybody ever said by way of sympathy 


was: “How you must enjoy so much 


seclusion and opportunity to write!” 
This winter, too, I nearly missed a 
very festive Junior Prom because I wrote. 
The man who had been wondering if he 
dared to take me finally came plumply 
out with: “I don’t suppose you care for 
dancing or any such pleasures, writing, 
you know —but would you mind going ? ” 
He nearly fainted when I said I wanted 
to go, and it was only a mercy that he 
lived to tell the tale, when he discovered 
I actually took an interest in the clothes 
I was going to have for the occasion ! 
But, in spite of it all, I never found 
anything in my life that was as much 


fun as writing ! Margaret Widdemer. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


THE POWER OF SUGGESTION. 


“Observe, observe,” is the advice 
handed to literary aspirants, and so much 
Stress is laid upon it that one worker at 
least is constrained to emphasize what 
in her opinion is of equal importance — 
the value of suggestion. 

Young writers are inclined to observe 
so conscientiously that they squeeze the 
life from their subject. They may pro- 
duce a work of art, possibly, without cre- 
ating a spark of interest. 
glance that should be cultivated —the 
power to select and appropriate the vital 
part. It is like an open door through 
which one sees the vision, the definite im- 
pression, the appeal to the imagination, 
glowing, palpitating, upon which, plus 
one’s personality, one can build. 

The most ordinary things may be rich 
in suggestion. One would not look for 
inspiration in the old, scraggly lilac bush 
at a farmer’s back door, a shrub of such 
decrepitude that it was used solely for 
drying dish-towels and floor mops, but 
picture the impression it might make 


It is the quick j 


upon a small “Fresh Air” child who had 
never been in the country before and 
there you have the story, “ The Dish-Rag 
Tree,” which just wrote itself and of 
which the editor told me pleasant things. 
A fat, sleepy toad dumped into a city 
back yard with a load of soil intended to 
revivify a tiny struggling garden would 
also seem a dreary theme, but there might 
be a small invalid, another prisoner within 
walls, and the friendship of these two 
might make life endurable for the ailing 
child,—and here was the idea for “ Mrs. 
Happy Hoppy,” which the Youth’s Com- 
panion appropriated. An ordinary brown 
biddy that walked with a hippity-hop and 
a cricket chirping on a stone wall appear 
to be the most commonplace subjects, 
but one suggested a comradeship with a 
crippled child, while the other gave the 
idea for a “glad” poem, both of which 
brought checks from well-known publish- 
ers. 

The chance word, the snatch of conver- 
sation overheard on the train, are fertile 
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sources of inspiration. Pictures and 
photos also are rich in suggestion. When 
you see those that interest you, stop a 
moment and discover why they interest, 
and you have your story. Have you little 
folks in the family ? Then you have an 
inexhaustible mine to be exploited. If 
you have the privilege of seeing photos 
of your friends’ small men and maids, that 
is nearly as good—look them over and 
see if most of them do not tell you a 
story. Out of twenty-five snap-shots of 
a charming little family of three I was 
able recently to select twenty with a story 
or verse just popping out at me. Six have 
already been checked off the list, and the 
morning’s mail informs me that one has 
found a resting-place. 

- The newspapers teem with topics ; the 








smallest item of news may be full of pos- 
sibilities. Underline the sentence or word 
that suggests the story or poem, clip the 
item and file it away for future use. A 
Grandpa joke read not long ago pointed 
clearly to a poem that brought me an 
acceptable check. 

If, fellow tourist, you have gazed so 
long and earnestly from the observation 
car that your poor head is whirling and 
your efforts have brought but indifferent 
success, why not rest your eyes a bit ? 
Try the quick, appropriating glance and 
allow the imagination a freer rein. Keep 
the note-book ready, and with a single 
sentence put the suggested topic safely in 
cold storage until you have need of it. 
Here’s luck to you ! 


SaLem, Mass. Annie Balcomb JVheeler. 





Since aeroplane, in the case of most 
people, sticks in pronunciation and many 
yield to the natural tendency and pro- 
nounce it “areoplane,” why not drop the 
word altogether and use “airplane” as 
a substitute ? 

Not infrequently the repetition of a 
preposition is necessary to avoid ambigu- 
ity, as, for instance, in the sentence, 
“Now the Mexicans are venting their 
spite upon the Spaniards instead of upon 
the Americans.” If the second “upon” 
is omitted, the sentence might mean “ Now 
the Mexicans, instead of the Americans, are 
venting their spite upon the Spaniards.” 

Billy Sunday uses more or less slang and 
roughneck talk, but his Philadelphia de- 
fender who says : “Let he that is without 
sin cast the first stone,” is evidently very 
finical about his use of language. 

No one but plain, ordinary, common 
sense persons would ever write such a 
sentence, for instance, as “The cost of 


COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XXXV. 


membership is one dollar a year.” The 
truly elect, of course, would make it read 
“one dollar the year.” 

Many people say “aren’t they ?” when 
they mean “aren’t there?” The two 
phrases are correctly used in these sen- 
tences : “They are still doing business, 
aren’t they?” “There are prunes in 
the pantry, aren’t there?” “Is there?” 
and “isn't there?” are correctly used 
like “aren’t there?” “Is they?” and 
“Is n’t they ?” are always wrong. 

Instead of saying “The letter was 
written in the Danish language,” why not 
say simply : “The letter was written in 
Danish” ? 

The danger of ambiguity in the use of 
“one” is illustrated by this editorial 
paragraph in the Kansas City Journal: 
“*How strangely silent one Colonel 
Roosevelt is,’ says the Baltimore Ameri- 
can. One? Heavens! There aren't 


two, are there?” Edward B. Hughes. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 


nected with literary work are always 
wanted for THe Writer. Readers of the 
magazine are invited to join in making it 
a medium of mutual help, and to contrib- 
ute to it any ideas that may occur to 
them. The pages of THe Writer are al- 
ways open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to Articles 
should be closely condensed ; the ideal 
length is about 1,000 words. 


Say. 


- 
7 > 
Three typewritten letters that came to 
the editor of THe Writer in March were 


received without a signature. None of 
them was in the nature of a contract, or 
required the authentication of an auto- 
graph, so that a typewritten signature 
would have been sufficient in each case — 
and perhaps much more legible than a 
written signature would have been. One 
of the letters contained a remittance for 
magazines which could not have been sent 
if a second letter from the writer who for- 
got to use his pen to sign his first letter 
had not been received. There is no reason 
why ordinary routine letters should not be 
signed, as well as written, with the type- 
writer. Important letters, of course, 
should be signed with a pen, but in such 
cases, the writer should not try, as some 
people seem to do, to make the autograph 
signature as illegible as possible. : 


* “ ~ 

Long-winded writers, who never know 
when they have got through, should take 
a lesson from the story of the old Scotch 
lady’s coachman, who was wont to slip out 
from the kirk, near what he supposed to 
be the of the sermon, in order to 
have carriage ready. One Sunday, 
having become impatient but being some- 
what in doubt, he whispered to his mis- 
tress, “Is he no dune yet?” “Dune?” 
the indignant old lady. “ He’s 
half an hoor since; but he'll no 


close 
her 


retorted 
dune 
ste yp.” 


. 
* * 


The Chicago Herald, which is printing 
anonymously every day a famous poem, 
asking its readers: “Who wrote these 
” and printing the correct 
answer the following day, is doing a great 
deal of harm by putting poems into circu- 
lation with nothing to indicate their au- 
thorship. As a matter of simple justice, 
no poem should ever be published without 
the author’s name attached to it. 


familiar lines ? 


Should writers study the fashion maga- 


zines ? The publishers of Vogue argue 
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that fiction writers, especially men, should 
exercise great care in the dressing of their 
heroines. Nothing, say these disinterested 
gentlemen, hurts a book in the estimation 
of women more than the slovenly. and 
tasteless costumes devised by ignorant 
authors for the adornment of the feminine 
characters. Vogue, they add, throws light 
on the subject of fashions, and is invalu- 
able to the writers of “ best sellers.” Rob- 
ert W. Chambers, it is said, subscribes for 
it by the year. And yet, with all the possi- 
bilities of being up to date thus made 
available, there are masculine writers 
who will continue crudely to describe the 
irresistible heroine as clad “in some light 
clinging stuff.” W. H. #. 


4 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 








3revard Mays Connor, who wrote the 
story, “ Billy’s Cashier,” In the Ladies’ 
Home Journal for March, was graduated 
in 1910 from Yale, where he was an editor 
of one of the college papers. After gradu- 
ation, with a classmate he took charge of 
a rice plantation in the Gulf Coast country. 
While there he began to write for the 
magazines, and meeting with some success 
abandoned the plough for the pen. Mr. 
Connor has spent a great deal of time in 
the bayou country of Southern Louisiana, 
along the Mexican border, and, fn company 
with George Pattullo, a fraternity brother 
and a fellow resident of Dallas, on the 
ranches of West Texas. Most of his work 
utilizes one of these three sections as 
background. The title character in “ Billy’s 
Cashier” is essentially a portrait from life, 
the original living in Dallas. He is the 
actual author of several of the remarks 
credited to him in the story. After writ- 
ing the story, Mr. Connor lost faith in it 
and laid it away. When he did send it 
out it sold immediately. For a time Mr. 
Connor was feature writer for the Holland 
publications, Holland’s Magazine and Farm 
and Ranch. He has also had stories in 


numerous magazines, including Collier’s, 
the Smart Set, Harper’s Weekly, Munsey’s, 
and Sunset, and stories he has written will 
shortly appear in Ainslee’s Magazine, the 
Blue Book, and Munsey’s. 





T. Fletcher Dennis, whose name was 
erroneously printed as F. Fletcher Dennis, 
in connection with his story, “Forsaking 
All Others,” in the American Magazine for 
March, is a lawyer by profession, being at 
the present time law clerk of the United 
States Pension Bureau. He was born at 
Waverly, Illinois, but has been a resident 
of Washington, D. C.,for many years. Mr. 
Dennis has written more or less on the 
subject of pension laws, his contributions 
on that subject having appeared both in 
the Forum and in pamphlet form. He has 
also written other articles upon the gen- 
eral topic of the lawyer’s duty to the pub- 
lic. He claims no particular credit for 
originality in connection with the story, 
“Forsaking All Others,” which is based 
on documents that came into his hands al- 
most by chance. The letters were origi- 
nally written in Danish and were trans- 
lated into English by a talented German 
lady, who unconsciously gave the phrase- 
ology a delightful foreign flavor. 


Elizabeth Irons Folsom, whose story, 
“The Scheming of Letitia,” appeared in 
the March Munsey’s, is a new writer, her 
first story having been accepted less than 
a year ago by Mr. Durant of the Munsey 
Company. The Munsey Company also 
bought her next seven stories. Mrs. Fol- 
som is a newspaper woman, and her work 
as a court reporter for the Bloomington, 
(Ill.) Pantagraph has brought her in 
touch with some phases of human nature 
not often discerned outside the court 
room. Some of her stories have been 
woven around the joy and the pathos of 
characters whose peculiarities and foibles 
were observed in or around the court. 
Mrs. Folsom is Illinois born and bred, but 


: 


pian ANN RA cD pe 
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has spent much time abroad and in the far 
American Northwest. 


Frank Froest, author of the series of 
detective stories now running in the Red 
Book, of which “The Mayor’s Daughter” 
in the March issue was one, has an ad- 
vantage over the ordinary writer of the 
detective story in that until a few years 
ago he was the executive chief of the 
criminal investigation department at 
Scotland Yard, with the whole organiza- 
tion of the London detective service under 
his control. Mr. Froest achieved 
highest post in the English detective 
service, after passing through every 
grade of police work. There is probably 
no detective alive who has had a wider ex- 
perience or who has a greater reputation in 
international police circles. He has 
pitted his wits against the keenest crimi- 
nals in all parts of the world—the Ar- 
gentine, South Africa, the United States, 
and every country in Europe. More than 
once he has been borrowed from Eng- 
land by the United States Goverment for 
delicate investigations, notably in the 
case of Tom O’Brien, the bunco-steeref, 
who, after he had been run down 
convicted, crossed to England, and was 
saved from shooting Froest only by a 
fluke. It was Mr. Froest who first got on 
the trail of the missing Gainsborough 
picture, “The Duchess of Devonshire,” 
and among his souvenirs is a valuable re- 
production of the picture presented to 
him by Messrs. Agnew, the owners. When 
Jabez Balfour, the author of the colossal 
Liberator frauds, escaped to the Argen- 
tine and for months defied every attempt 
to bring him back, Froest made perhaps 
the most dramatic arrest in criminal his- 
tory. An attempt was made to hold Bal- 


the 


and 


four on some minor local charge, to pre- 


vent his being taken into British juris- 
diction. Froest chartered a special train, 
got his man on board, and though sheriff's 
officers tried to hold him up, stood over 
the engine driver and even stoked the en- 


gine himself until they reached safety. 
He it was, too, who was charged with the 
delicate business of escorting and con- 
ducting the police case against the 
Jameson raiders. During his six years as 
supreme executive chief at Scotland 
Yard few serious crimes went undetected, 
and his mastery of organization was ac- 
knowledged by the greatest detective ex- 
perts in the world. He has received the 
King’s police medal—the most coveted 
decoration of the English police service — 
and when he retired he was summoned to 
Buckingham Palace to be decorated with 
the Royal Victorian Order. Since he re- 
tired he has been placed on the magiste- 
rial bench for Somerset. Large sums have 
been offered for his reminiscences, but he 
is fixed in his determination not to write 
them. Mr. Froest’s first book, “The 
Grell Mystery,” ran through many edi- 
tions. He has written two other books 
which will shortly be published, and one 
of the Munsey publications will soon run 
a novel of detective life that he has 
written, 
gens 

Helen R. Hull, whose story, “The Soul- 
Maker,” was published in the March 
Harper’s, has really just begun to write, 
and “The Soul-Maker” is her first story 
of importance to appear in print. Harper's 
taken other stories written by her 
which will come out in the future. Miss 
Hull is an instructor of English at Welles- 
ley. She was born in Michigan, and was 
graduated from the University of Chicago 
in 1912. 


has 


Mary Kalor Hutchinson, author of the 
poem, “The Tan Colored Road,” in Mun- 
sey’s for March, was born 1n Portland, 
Maine. She is the wife of Alfred J. 
Hutchinson, and has lived in Whitman, 
Mass., for the past twenty years. During 
that time she has held a position as society 
editor and editor of the household depart- 
ment of the Brockton Times, and is well 
known socially and in club circles. In re- 
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cent years Mrs. Hutchinson has published 
many magazine articles, and has had 
poems in the leading magazines. She is at 
present at work on her first novel, which 
will be a story. of rural life. 





Constance Johnson, whose poems ap- 
pear from time to time in the magazines, 
has found time for a variety of literary 
activities, in spite of the fact that she is 
the mother of three small children and the 
wife of a husband who writes verses oc- 
casionally himself. Her best known 
iiterary work involved the planning of 
the series of delightful little books be- 
ginning with “When Mother Lets Us 
Cook,” and followed by “When Mother 
Lets Us Help.” and so on. Three volumes 
in the series were her own work, and 
others were the result of her suggestion. 
She is the author also of a story for young 
folks describing travel in France, and joint 
author with her husband, Burges Johnson, 
of “A Year Book of Humor,” and “A 
Private Code and Postcard Cypher.” Mrs. 
Johnson is a daughter of Hon. Everett P. 
Wheeler, and was born in New York City. 
She studied at the Brearley School, the 
Stearns School of Languages, and the New 
York College of Music. In 1904 she mar- 
ried Burges Johnson, and shortly after- 
ward they removed to Port Washington, 
Long Island, where they have resided ever 
since. 





Charles J. Sullivan, who wrote the story, 
“The Dast Dance,” which was printed in 
Collier’s fur February 27, was born in Port- 
land, Oregon, in 1890. He received his 
education in the Chaddock School, Quincy, 
Ill., and in Ohio Wesleyan, Delaware, Ohio. 
In his second year in college he enlisted 
in the Marine Corps for four years. He 
served in Cuba and in Central America, and 
was honorably discharged in 1913. “The 
Last Dance” is the first story Mr. Sullivan 
attempted to write. It was suggested to 
him while in Cuba by the finding of a pic- 
ture post-card in a pile of driftwood on the 


shore of Guantanamo Bay, and the charac- 
ter of Private Knuckles is practically true 
to life. In its first form, the story was en- 
titled “Lady Santa of the Seas.” Every 
time it came back Mr. Sullivan re-wrote 
it— once a month for more than a year. 
Then he changed it considerably and re- 
named it. One editor to whom he sent it 
returned it with the comment that it 
would n’t get by the magazine’s feminine 
readers, and another editor said it was too 
much on the goody-goody order. He sent 
the story unchanged to Collier’s and sold 
it. It is his first story to be published in 
a big magazine, although it was not the 
first one sold. “The Peace of Buluan” 
will appear in Short Stories, and “ From 
Out the Centuries” in the Black Cat. 





P. G. Wodehouse (Pelham Grenville 
Wodehouse ), whose short story, “ Bill, the 
Bloodhound,” appeared in the February 
Century, is an English author who has 
been living in this country since 1909. Be- 
fore that year he was best known as a 
writer of short stories of English school- 
life and as the conductor of a humorous 
column, “By the Way,” in the London 
Globe. His first novel, “Love Among the 
Chinese,” appeared in the United States in 
1909, since when he has published “ The 
Intrusions of Jimmy,” (a dramatic version 
of which, under the title, “ A Gentleman of 
Leisure,” ran with success in New York 
and Chicago), “The Prince and Betty,” 
“The Little Nugget,” (a dramatic version 
of which Daniel Frohman is to produce 
shortly ), and “The White Hope.” In 
collaboration with H. W. Westbrook Mr. 
Wodehouse wrote “Brother Alfred,” a 
farce based on a story of his in Collier’s 
Weekly, which was produced at the Savoy 
Theatre, London, and in collaboration with 
C. H. Bovill, the revue, “ Nuts and Wine,” 
which had a long run at the Empire 
Theatre, London, last year. Mr. Wode- 
house is also the author of several vaude- 
ville sketches, and was for some time a 
writer of lyrics at the Gaiety Theatre, 
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London. Nearly all the English rights of 
his stories are bought by the Strand Maga- 
zine. ‘In this country he has contributed 
to Collier’s, McClure’s, the Metropolitan, 
the Cosmopolitan, the Pictorial Review, 
Munsey’s, and Ainslee’s. He is the dra- 
matic critic of Vanity Fair, and one of the 
book-reviewers of London Punch. He 
October 15, 1881, and his first 
book, a humorous ‘story of English public- 
school life, entitled “The Pot-Hunters,” 
was published in 1902. 


>! 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AU!HORS. 


was born 





Brown. — Alice Brown, the Boston au- 
thor, is modest about her work, and does 
not like newspaper interviews. “Once,” 
Miss Brown said recently, “I had a re- 
porter come to me from. a Boston paper. 
It was many years ago. I am quite sure 
that experience made me shrink from ever 
seeing myself talking in print again. 

“The young man 


asked me _ various 


questions which | tried, to answer to the 
best of my ability. 
he asked me if I didn’t write stories tor 


Among other things, 


the Atlantic Monthly. I replied that I had 
been fortunate enough to have stories ac- 
cepted by that publication. When his in- 
terview came out you can imagine my 
horror when I read this : “And the little 
lady, waving a hand toward her desk, on 
which lay a finished manuscript, said, 
“That’s a little story I’ve just written tor 
the Atlantic Monthly.”’” 


Bullen.— Frank T. Bullen 
dramatic life and arrived at remarkable 
attainments. Born in the of Lon- 
don, a vagrant of the streets in early life, 
with no relative but an aunt, he afterward 
became a sailor and began unconsciously 
gathering the material which he began to 
use in 1883, when he was Griven to descrip- 
tive writing, to increase his meagre income 
from a position in the meteorological of- 
fice. 

There were struggles to dispose of his 
first manuscript, but eventually his work 


had a most 


slums 


¢ame to be compared by able critics to 
Richard H, Dana’s “ Two Years Before the 
Mast.” For his utterances as an evan- 
gelist and for such works as “ The Cruise 
of the Cachalot,” “Idylls of the Sea,” “ The 
Log of a Sea Waif,” “Christ Upon the 
Sea,” others called him “a modern Bun- 
yan” and “a Defoe of the Sea.” 

Bullen’s twelve years of sea life were 
passed in hard service in the forecastle, 
for the most part, in all parts of the world. 
One of his cruises was in the New Bedford 
whaler voyage is so de- 
“Cachalot.” Marrying at 
twenty-two in London on a Monday a girl 
of eighteen, he sailed on a Wednesday for 
Calcutta as a common sailor for fifteen 
dollars a month, and after returning as 
second mate was three weeks at home be- 
fore starting on a perilous voyage to Nova 
Scotia with a drunken skipper. At twenty- 
four he abandoned the sea, and for sixteen 
years worked as a clerk in the Meteoro- 
logical Office at ten dollars a week, eking 


whose vividly 


scribed in the 


out his pay with small earnings as street 
peddler, picture-frame maker, and artist’s 
model. Indeed, it was on the counter of 
his picture-frame shop one evening, tired 
of waiting for customers who did not 
come, that he wrote his first story. It 
was called “A Visit to Sunday Island.” It 
was about 3,000 words long, and six months 
afterward Bullen got a guinea for it. He 
He was not 
to continue writing, 
he says, but his framing business failed. 
He tells his story thus :— 


was forty years old then. 


particularly inclined 


“With five youngsters all helplessly de- 
upon me, I needed much more 
than my meagre office pay to feed them 
properly and pay the rent. At last the 
inevitable occurred and I wrote a short 
was barely three thousand 
words, and, although not based upon my 
own experience, was my setting of a yarn 
I had heard when IT was a boy at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. My first venture with this 
was unhappy. The editor returned it with 
a polite note to the effect that he had just 


pendent 


story. It 
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written a similar story for his magazine ! 
Looking back, I fancy I must even then 
have had an inkling of commercial. sense 
in literary matters, for I promptly sent it 
somewhere else. It was accepted, and I 
was paid a guinea for it with very little 
waiting. But of course the publication by 
Smith, Elder of “ The Cruise of the Cacha- 
lot’. made me generally known.” 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


How to Write Film Scenarios. — Those 
who undertake to write scenarios of 
moving picture dramas may profitably 
read this advice from one of the Selig 
editors :— 

The motion-picture scenario consists of 
a title to the story, a cast of characters, 
the synopsis, and the detailed action by 
scenes. 

The title should be catchy and compre- 
hensive. Not enough thought is given 
to picture-play titles, and many of them 
are changed by the editors. A title 
should be out-of-the-ordinary and appeal- 
ing, and should not divulge too much of 
the plot. 

The cast of characters should be small 
for the comedy or drama of usual re- 
lease. Too many characters will sacri- 
fice clearness ; it should be remembered 
that the story must be told in action, not 
in dialogue or in descriptive matter, and 
the cast of leading characters should 
rarely exceed seven or eight. Names of 
characters should also be meaningful. 
You would not want the name “ Bridget” 
for a shrinking and lovely debutante. 
The name of the character should fit that 
character, giving a life-like atmosphere. 
Avoid artificiality in names. 

The synopsis is perhaps the most im- 
portant part of the scenario. The synop- 
sis to a one-reel picture-play story 
should not necessarily exceed 250 words. 
In that synopsis a complete idea of the 
plot should be given and also the climaxes 
and other strong situations and points in 


the story. With practice, all the highly 
interesting points in a two-feel plot can 
be presented in about five hundred words, 
or less. The art of condensation must be 
acquired. It is essential to success in 
picture-play writing. 

The editor will turn to the plot synop- 
sis first of all. It should give him, almost 
at a glance, certainly in a short space of 
time, a comprehensive: idea of just what 
the story is, how it comes out, what the 
climax is, the atmosphere, etc. 

It is a fact that many editors prefer 
a well-written synopsis, accompanied by 
a good title, and cast of characters, to the 
detailed action. However, there is pride 
in complete work, although frequently a 
story will be purchased from the synop- 
sis alone. 

The detailed action, or scenario proper, 
should be begun on a new sheet of manu- 
script paper. Scenes should all be num- 
bered plainly, and each and every scene 
given its location. It depends on the story 
as to the number of scenes in a reel,,and 
the best advice is to write the number of 
them necessary to carry the plot logically 
to conclusion. If the producer cares for 
more he can increase them to suit his own 
ideas. 

Where the Photoplays Come From. — 
Henry J. Allen, who has been visiting and 
lecturing in California for several, weeks, 
writes from Los Angeles: “ Seventy-nine 
per cent. of all the pictures being shown 
in America to-day are made here. There 
are eighty companies of various import- 
ance, twenty-five thousand people are on 
the payroll, and the volume of money 
paid out annually at Los Angeles for the 
production of the moving-picture films is 
over five million. dollars—a third as 
much as the famous wine industry pro- 
duces. The Universal Company has 
builded a city. You can go and see Mary 
Pickford and all your other favorites of 
animated photography at work. You can 
see great buildings erected in an hour 
and blown up in a second. You can see 
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comedies, tragedies, ballroom scenes, and 
battles. You'll find fuzzy  redskins, 
screaming cowboys, graceful society 
belles, kings, and peasants all hobnobbing 
together in -a population. as varied as 
mince pie. You'll see a big building with 
different architecture on all four sides, so 
that they may be used as backgrounds 
for foreign pictures. You can find things 
more odd than the cities discovered in 
the Wizard of Oz, but you'll discover in 
this unreal atmosphere a busy people all 
working hard to keep the country sup- 
plied with its thrilling photo-plays.” — 
Kansas City Star. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Snort Stories tN THE Makinc. By Robert Wilson 
Neal A. M. 269 pp. Cloth, 60 cents. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1914. 

Mr. Neal’s book is a practical, closely 
written treatise intended for the writer, 
in large part for the inexperienced 
writer, but for the advanced undertaker 
of story-telling, too. It is written not 
from the critic’s but from the practising 
author’s point of view, to guide and help 
persons who wish to write short stories. 
Chapter I discusses the theory of the 
short story—as a specialized term for 
which Mr. Neal adopts Professor Canby’s 
suggestion of the French word “conte” 
—and the author points out that fiction 
aims at the interpretation of life and the 
diversion of the reader by means of con- 
crete presentation ; that the short story, 
or conte, is a type in itself; that the 
short story is a drama in narrative, and 
that its plot must be dramatic ; that the 
short story requires persons in action in a 
time of crisis ; that singleness of effect 
is necessary to the short story, although 
it may aim at different kinds of effect ; 
that some short stories emphasize theme, 
some plot, some character, and some at- 
mosphere. Chapter II, on “Theory and 
Practice of the Plot,” points out that the 
short-story plot much resembles that of 
the one-act play ; that the exposition is 
the introducing part of the plot ; that the 
exciting moment, or inciting impulse, be- 
gins the develonment ; that the rising ac- 
tion develops the plot to its decisive mo- 
ment, and the falling action brings the 
outcome and close. In Chapter III, on 


“The Compositional Construction of the 
Short Story,” Mr. Neal points out that the 
opening seizes interest, introduces action, 
strikes the keynote, and (perhaps) con- 
veys exposition ; that the purposes of the 
opening can be served by various kinds of 
beginning ; that in the body of the story 
the chief constructional problem is that 
of sequence ; that the ending, if separate 
from the climactic moment, exists merely 
to supplement and close the narrative ; 
and that a preliminary scheme of im- 
portant compositional facts will help the 
author. Chapter IV takes up “Other 
Problems of Fiction-Writing,” and the 
propositions are laid down that observ- 
ance of certain “unities” prevents dis- 
persal of effect ; that decision upon plot 
and selection of developing material must 
be determined by the author’s detailed 
familiarity with the facts involved : that 
characterization involves the presenting 
of human traits, class attributes, and per- 
sonal traits and mannerisms ; that “ char- 
acter” implies an original conception of 
a person having definite individuality, 
its traits being portrayed by description, 
analysis, psychological narration, and es- 
pecially act and speech; that dialogue 
lightens the narrative, contributes to ex- 
position and intensification, furthers ac- 
tion, and characterizes; and that the 
main practical problems of dialogue are 
how to make sure of essential truthful- 
ness and produce verisimilitude. A clos- 
ing chapter answers a number of ques- 
tions that are commonly asked by story 
writers. The book is marvellously cheap. 
W. H. H. 
Ter Desk STANDARD DrIcTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. With 1,200 illustrations. Abridged 

from the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Diction- 

ary. Ty Tames C. Fernald, L. H. D., Octavo. 804 

pp. Cioth, $1.50. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 

Co. 1915. 

This new abridgement of the large 
Standard Dictionary is ideal for everyday 
desk use —large enough to give the needed 
information almost every time, arid small 
enough to be convenient to consult. The 
vocabulary includes more \ than 80,000 
terms, including. the compiler says, every 
worthy word in approved general and 
literary use. There is only one vocabu- 
lary. Personal and geogranvhical names, 
abbreviations, symbols, prefixes, suffixes, 
etc., are all included in one alphabetica! 
order, and the only appendix is a list — 
a good full list —of current foreign words 
and phrases. A useful feature is the in- 
clusion of names of persons, with a brief 
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characterization and the dates of birth and 
(if not now living) of death, thus mak- 
ing the work serve to some extent, the 
purpose of a biographical dictionary. 
Much attention is given to synonyms and 
antonyms, and the right use of prepo- 
sitions is fully explained. The illustra- 
tions are excellent. Altogether, the dic- 
tionary is an admirable one and just the 
thing for the desk of any writer. 


W. H. H. 
BOOKS RECEIVED : 


[ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
hooks about authors, authorship, language, or 
literary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THe Writer’s readers. ] 


Tue WRITERS’ AND Artists’ YEAR-BOOK, 10915. A 
directory for writers, artists, and photographers. 
Edited by G. E Mitton, 173 pp. Flexible cloth. 

30 cents. London : Adam & Charles Black. Ltd. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

GetTInG A Wronc Start. A truthful autobiog- 
raphy. 234 pp, cloth, $1.00. New York: ‘The 
Macmillan Company. 

Tue AMERICAN WHITAKER ALMANAC AND ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA FOR 1915. Edited by C. W. Whitaker, M. A. 
F. S. A. 648 pp. Cloth. New York: Doubleday, 
Page, & Co. 1915. 

Iowa AutHors AND THetR Works. A contribution 
toward a bibliography. By Alice Marple, with in- 
troduction by Edgar R. Harlan. 151 pp. Paper. 
Des Moines, Iowa: Historical Department of 
Towa. 1914. 

Tue Great GaLeoto. By José Echegaray. ‘Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Jacob S. Fassett, Jr. 
202 pp. Cloth, 75 cents, net. Boston : Richard 
G. Badger. 1914. —s 

Roston Common. A diary of notable events, inci- 

dents and neighboring occurrences. By Samuel 
Barber. 288 pp. Cloth. Boston : Christopher 
Publishing House. 1914. 

Tue Backxyarp Farmer. By J. Willard Boulter. 
238 pp. Cloth, $1.co. Chicago: Forbes & Com- 
pany. 1914. 


- 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ Readers wno send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 


reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
Tue Writer.] 





Joun Hay 1n Pouitics anp DrpLomacy. From 
his unpublished letters and diaries. Compiled and 
edited by William Roscoe Thayer. Harper’s 
Magazine for April. 

Epwarp Garnett AND His REMARKS ON AMERI- 
CAN FictTIon. W. D. Howells. Editor’s Easy 
Chair, in Harper’s Magazine for April. 

Greek TRAGEDY AND Mopern Fiction.  Editor’s 
Study, in Harper’s Magazine for April. 

Encuisu Literature 1n France. Emile Legonis. 
Yale Review for April. 





WALPOLE AND FAMILIAR CORRESPONDENCE. 
Chauncey B. Tinker. Yale Review for April. 

Tue “ Mape-at-Homt” Paceant : How To Write 
AND Stace It. Illustrated. Constance D’Arey 
Mackay. Countryside Magazine for April. 

Tue Booxs Tuat I Reap anp WHEN anv How I 
Do My Reavinc. With portraits. Theodore Roose- 
velt. Ladies’ Home Journal for April. 

Wuen I Was a LittrLe Grew. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Ladies’ Home Journal for April. 

My Work anpD HEALTH aT 83. With portrait. 
Amelia E. Barr. Ladies’ Home Journal for April. 

Mrs. CaRLYLe anD Her Littte CHARLOTTE. 
A series of unpublished letters of Jane Welsh Car- 
lyle. Illustrated Commentary by Reginald Blunt. 
Strand for April. 

CARTOONIST DONAHEY AND His Work. 
Harrison Donahey ). Illustrated. 
Jones. Strand for April. 

ENGRAVING BY LicHt. How a “ process-block” is 


made. Illustrated. Frederick A ‘Talbot. Strand 
for April. 


( James 
Francis Arthur 


THe PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 
Robert J. Menner. Aftiantic for March. 

THe AMENITIES OF BOOK-COLLECTING. 1. — Col- 
lecting Abroad. A. Edward Newton. Atlantic for 
March. 

James StepHENS— AN APPRECIATION. With por- 
trait. William Aspenwall Bradley. Bookman for 
March, 

Henri Bercson anp His Pxuitosopny. With por- 
trait. G. G. Wyant. Bookman for March. 

On THE TRAIL OF Stevenson. VI.— The United 
States. Illustrated. Clayton Hamilton. Bookman 
for March. 

THe MANTLE OF EvGene Fistp. With portraits 
of Bert Leston Taylor, Judd Mortimer Lewis, Frank 
IL. Stanton, H. L. Mencken, Ellis Parker Butler, 
Don Marquis, Franklin P. Adams, and Montague 
Glass. William Trowbridge Larned. Bookman for 
March, 

ROMANCE AND REALISM IN THE Drama. Clayton 
Hamilton Bookman for March, 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE—AN ORIENTAL EstTI- 
MATE. Basanta Koomar Roy. Bookman for March. 

Stray THOUGHTS ON AMERICAN’ LITERATURE. 
James Bryce. North American Review for March. 
Tue Prays or Evctne Brizux. W. D. Howells. 
North American Review for March. 

Henri DE REGNIER. Havelock Ellis. North 
American Review for March. 

Tuomas Harpy. Louise Collier Willcox. | North 
American Review for March. 

Evreanor Harttowett Assott. With frontispiece 
portrait and _ illustrations. Montrose J. Moses. 
Book News Monthly for March. 

An American Poet Honorep at Last. Joseph 
Rodman Drake. G. W. Harris. Book News 
Monthly for March. 

Tue Avrnors oF THE PuxoTO-PLAY. With sixteen 
portraits. Russell E. Smith. Book News Monthly 
for March, 
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Ropert Bripces’ Narcissus. Cora Davis. Forum 
for March. 
THe German Bernarp SHaw (Hermann Bahr ). 


H. F. Rubinstein. Forwm for March. 

Tue DISAPPEARANCE OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
American Revicw of Reviews for March. 

Is Hamitet AvTosprocrapnry ? Vincent McNabb. 
Catholic World for March. 

THe New Journatism. Herbert F. Gunnison. 
National Printer Journalist for March. 

Poetry WITH A PREFACE. A review of Arthur 
Stringer’s volume entitled “Open Water.” With 
portrait. Arthur L. Phelps. Canadian Magazine for 
March. 


Tue Op Books 1n WartTiIMe. Frederic Harri- 


son. English Review for March. 

M. E. Brappon., Author ( London ) for March. 

Lorp BEACONSFIELD IN SOCIETY. I. H. 3S. Se 
cott. Fortnightly Review for March. 

Bernarpv SHaw: An Epitarx. John Palmer. 
Fortnightly Review for March. 

Tue New Poets. Arthur C. Benson. Cornhill 
Magazine for March. 

THe Jew iN Drama. Arthur Bourchier. Con- 
temporary Keview for March. 

Paut Laurence DUNBAR. With portrait. Zion's 
Herald for February 3. 

THe WarNer Sisters. Oscar Fay Adams. Cihris- 


tian Register for February 25 and March 4. 
Illustrated. 


3ARKER, SHAW, AND. ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Montrose J. Moses. Bellman for February 20. 
War, Literature, anp Art. R. A. Scott-James. 
Bellman for March 13. 

War anp Poetry. William Morton Payne. Dial 
for March 4. 

Tue Triats OF A War CORRESPONDENT. F. 


Collier's for March 20. 


Illustrated. 


Tennyson Jesse. 
REMINISCENCES. — XIV. 
bott. Outlook for February 24. 
An American CRITIC ( William C. 


Lyman Ab- 


Brownell ). 


With portrait. Hamilton W. Mabie. Outlook for 
March 17. 
REMINISCENCES. XV.—The New Journalism. 


Outlook for March 24. 
Fiction. Edwin H. 


Lyman Abbott. 

PURGATORY IN 
vance for March 2s. 

Tue Lonpon or THackeray’s Novets. E. 
ford Chancellor. Reprinted from Chamber's /our- 
nal in the Living Age for March 27. 
3OOKLAND. Reprinted 


Lewis. Ad- 


Beres- 


PITFALLS IN from the 
Spectator in the Living Age for March 27. 


+. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The convention of the National Editorial 
Association will be held in Los Angeles 
from June 29 to July 1. The {nternational 
Press Congress will meet in San Francisco 


July 5. 








Burges Johnson has accepted a position 
as assistant professor of English at Vas- 
sar, for next year. 


Edward W. Townsend, author of the 
“Chimmie Fadden” sketches, who has 
been a congressman for five years, has 
become postmaster at Montclair, N. J. 


The American Publishers’ Association 
has applied to the New York Supreme 
Court for dissolution, and there will be a 
hearing April 9. At the time of incorpora- 
tion, says the application, it was thought 
that the organization would be representa- 
tive of the trade publishing interests in 
this country. The representative charac- 
ter has destroyed, it is said, by 
caused by inter- 


been 
numerous withdrawals 
state complications. 


An order has been passed by the British 
Privy Council under which American 
dramatists and composers now enjoy the 
same privileges under the British copy- 
right laws as citizens of Great Britain and 
her colonies. This means that American 
composers can now produce in England 
plays and instrumental music without the 
formality of publishing their works in 
book or pamphlet form, and are protected 
against piracy. 

The publishing business of the Browne 
& Howell Company, Chicago, has been 
taken over by Frank L. Howell, who was 
long associated with the old company, and 
will be conducted under the name of The 
Howell Company, with general offices at 
608 South Dearborn street. 

“Who's Cobb and Why?” is the title 
of a pamphlet issued by the George H. 
Doran Company in which the picturesque 


career of Irvin S. Cobb is described by 
Robert H. Davis, editor of the Munsey 
publications. 


“George Bernard Shaw: Harlequin or 
Patriot ?” by John Palmer ( Century Com- 
pany ), is a tribute to Mr. Shaw by the 
man who has succeeded him as literary and 
dramatic critic of the London Saturday 


Review. 
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In spite of the war English book-produc- 
tion in 1914 fell off only seven per cent. as 
compared with 1913, or from 12,379 to 
11,537 volumes. 


“ Rabindranath Tagore, the Poet and His 
Personality,” is the title of the first bi- 
ography of Tagore to appear in English. 
it is written by Basanta Koomar Roy, a 
fellow-countryman and personal friend ot 
the Bengali poet, and will be issued shortly 
By Arthur C. Benson. 

“William Blake : Poet and Mystic,” by 
B. Berger, is published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 

A Browning concordance, of which L. N. 
Broughton of Cornell University and B. 
F. Stelter of the University of Southern 
California will be the editors and chief 
compilers, is to be issued with the sanction 
and patronage of the Concordance So- 
ciety of America. 

The “Life and Writings of Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson,” by Arthur Turnbull ( Charlies 
Scribner’s Sons ), is a biographical study, 
with a chronology of Tennyson’s chief 
poems and an index. 

“The Life of Nietzsche : Volume II, The 
Solitary Nietzsche,” by Mrs. Forster- 
Nietzsche (Sturgis & Walton) is fur- 
nished with documents that would be 
available only to the thinker’s sister. 


“Friederich Nietzsche : His Life and 
Work,” by M. A. Mugge, is published by 
Brentano’s. 

“A Dickens Pilgrimage” (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.,) is a little book about the spots 
made famous by “ Boz.” 


“Essentials of English Speech and 
Literature,” by F.-H. Vizetelly (Funk & 
Wagnalls ), is an outline of the origin and 
growth of the English language and its 
literature. 


“The Story of English Speech,” by 
Charles Noble, (Richard G. Badger), is 
an historical account of the English lan- 
guage, with specimens from Cedmon to 
Shakspere. 





The official biography of the late Father 
Benson will be written by Father Martin- 
dale, but there will be another “life” 
called “ Hugh : The Memoir of a Brother,” 
by Arthur C. Benson. 


S. M. Ellis, author of “ William Harrison 
Ainsworth and His Friends,” has lately 
completed a biography of G. P. R. James. 

“Chaucer and His Poetry,” by George L. 
Kittredge (Harvard University Press ), 
gives six lectures delivered at Johns Hop- 
kins in 1914, discussing successively The 
Man and His Times, The Book of the 
Duchess, The House of Fame, Troilus, and 
The Canterbury Tales, in two parts. 

“An Outline of Russian Literature,” by 
Hon. Maurice Baring ( Henry Holt & Co.,) 


is a volume of the Home University 
Library. 


In the Arts and Crafts of Letters Series, 
“Comedy,” by John Palmer ; “Satire,” by 
Gilbert Cannan ; “ History,” by R. H. Gret- 
ton ; and “The Epic,” by Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, are published by the George H. 
Doran Co., New York. 

“How to Write Moving Picture Plays,” 
by William Lewis Gordon, is a small book 
published by the Atlas Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati. 

The Chicago Tribune is offering prizes 
of $175, $150, $100, and $75 “for the best 
stories of 500 words each about the funni- 
est event of your life.” The prize-winning 
stories will be made into scenarios by the 
Selig Polyscope Company. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to “Contest Editor, 
Right-off-the-Reel Page, Chicago Tribune,” 
and the writer’s name and address should 
be enclosed with the manuscript in a 


sealed envelope. The contest will close 
May 2. 


Collier’s wants crisp, fresh anecdotes 
and original humorous verse for its humor- 
ous page, and will pay good prices. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed : Humor Edi- 
tor, Collier’s, 416 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York. 
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A prize of $250 has been offered by the 
Cornell Masque for a satisfactory play, 
written by a graduate or an undergradu- 
ate of the university. 

The first number of the Schoolmate, a 
new magazine for school children from 
five to fifteen years old or older, is an- 
nounced for April 1 by the Mayflower 
Publishing Company, Floral Park, N. Y., 
Nature study, gardening, athletics, hygiene, 
deportment, and morals are some of the 
subjects that will be treated, and the maga- 
zine will print also stories of travel and 
adventure. 

The Movie Magazine, a new periodical in 
Los Angeles, is intended for national cir- 
culation among persons interested in any 
way in moving pictures. 

Wendell Phillips Dodge, the general press 
representative of David Belasco, has been 
made American editor of the Strand 
Magazine and the Wide World Magazine, 
and the sole representative in America of 
George Newnes, Ltd., the London maga- 
zine publisher. 

Rev. Dr. Edwin W. Rice, after a service 
of forty-four years as editor, and Rev. Dr. 
Moseley H. Williams, after a service of 
thirty-six years as assistant editor with 
the American Sunday School Union, have 
retired. Dr. Rice is succeeded by Rev. 
James McConaughty, and Dr. Williams by 
Rev. A. J. R. Schumaker. 


Vivian M. Moses has resigned as manag- 
ing editor of Good Housekeeping, to be- 
come associate Sunday editor of the New 
York Tribune. 


E. D. DeWitt has resigned as general 
manager of the New York Herald, to be- 
come general manager and treasurer of 
the Editor and Publisher and Journalist 
( New York ) in association with the pres- 
ent publisher, James W. Brown. 

Frederic H. Sidney, editor of the Station 
Agent, has been appointed railroad editor 
of the Wage Earner, a monthly labor 
magazine published in Boston. 


The New Fiction Publishing Company,. 
publishers of Snappy Stories and Ro- 
mance, has removed to new offices at 35. 
West 30th Street, New York City. 

Alfred Henry Lewis left a personal es- 
tate of only $500, but the value of the realty 
and household effects is to be added. 

Mrs. L. T. Meade left unsettled personal 
estate valued at £40. 

A. P. Watt, the English literary agent, 
left an estate of the gross value of nearly 
£ 60,000. 

Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu was wounded in 
battle January 13, and died in an ambu- 
lance. He was seventy-two years old. 

Charles Francis Adams died in Washing- 
ton March 109, aged seventy-nine. 

Dr. Richard Hudson died in New York 
February 22, aged sixty-nine. 

Chester Firkins died in New York 
March 1, aged thirty-three. 

Frank T. Bullen died at Madeira March 
1, aged fifty-seven. 

Professor James Geikie died in Edin- 
burgh, March 2, aged seventy-five. 

John Bach McMaster, son of the histor- 
ian, died in Philadelphia March 3. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Guy Louis Du Maurier 
son of the late George Du Maurier 
and.author of the play “An Englishman’s 
Home,” has been killed in battle. He was 
about fifty years old. 

William Henry Pinkney Phyfe died in 
New York March 7, aged fifty-nine. 

Samuel Bowles died at Springfield, 
Mass., March 14, aged sixty-three. 

Walter Crane died in London March 15, 
aged sixty-nine. 

Rolf Boldrewood (Thomas Alexander 
Browne) died recently in Melbourne, 
Australia, aged eighty-nine. 

Ripley D. Saunders died in St. Louis 
March 16, aged fifty-eight. 

Morgan Robertson died at Atlantic City 
March 24, aged fifty-three. 
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